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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
mformation system operated by the National Institute of Education, 
ERIC serves the educational community by disseminating educational 
research results and other resource information that can be used in devel- 
oping more effective educational programs* 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several 
clearinghouses in the system, was established at the University of Oregon 
in 1966, The Clearinghouse and its companion units process research 
reports and journal articles for announcement in ERIC's index and 
abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in Resources in Education (BIE)t 
avaOable in many libraries and by subscription for $42*70 a year from 
the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D,C, 20402* 
Most of the documents listed in BIE can be purchased through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, operated by Computer Micro* 
film International Corporation, 

Journal articles are announced in Current Index to Journals in Edu* 
cation^ CIJE is also available in many libraries and can be ordered for 
$50 a year from Macmillan Information, 2 16R Brown Street^ Riverside^ 
New Jersey 08075, Semiannual cumulations can be ordered separately. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse 
has another major function^information analysis and synthesis* The 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature revic*ivs, state-of*the* 
knowledge papers, and other interpretive research studies on topics in 
its educational area. 
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FOREWORD 



Both the National Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Manage- 
ment are pleased to continue the School Leadership Digesty 
with a second series of reports designed to offer school leaders 
essential information on a wide range of critical concerns in 
education. 

The School Leadership Digest is a series of monthly reports 
on top priority issues in education. At a time when decisions 
in education must be made on the basis of increasingly com- 
plex information, the Digest provides school administrators 
with concise> readable analyses of the most important trends 
in schools today, as well as points up the practical implica- 
tions of major research findings* 

By special cooperative arrangementj the series draws on 
the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations* Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by NAESP, 

The author of this report, David Coursen, is employed by 
the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and writer- 
Paul L* Houts Stuart C, Smith 
Director of Publications Assistant Director and Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



Mainstreamingj the practice of educating handicapped 
children in regular school classes, is one of the most promi- 
nent and controversial subjects in contemporary education. 
Indeed, it concerns not only school children, teachers, and 
administrators, but also parents— of the disabled and the 
'*normar — and, finally, America's law courts and legislatures. 

To understand the situation fully, it is first necessary to 
understand just how an educational policy question has be^ 
come a social, political^ and legal issue* An impressive and 
growing body of evidence indicates that Americans schools 
have long tended to neglect or exclude children who have 
difficulty learning in the regular classroom. One attempt to 
solve this problem was to establish a separate system of 
special education that could provide handicapped children 
with the learning opportunities they were not getting in regu- 
lar classes. Unfortunately, for a variety of reasons— some of 
them unavoidable— special education has not^ at least thus 
Ear, fulfilled its promise. 

As a result, those concerned that the handicapped should 
receive the free public education considered the right of 
every normal child began to seek redress outside the educa- 
tional system. Recently, a series of court decisions and state 
laws has attempted to address the question of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for the handicapped. TurnbuU discusses 
the legal rationale behind this process: 

A major development of the law in the 1970s has been the 
extension of the principle of egaJitarianism to the deveJop- 
mentaUy disabled^ pardcularly the mentally retarded. This 
principle [is] that all persons, however unequal they may be 
in terms of their development, sb'^uld be treated equally in 
the sense of being granted equal opportunities. 

If the education of the handicapped is a question of equality 
of opportunity— the very touchstone of democracy— it seems 
only proper that it be debated outside the educational system 
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and resolved by the institutions that govern society* 

Mainstreaming is one widely discussed approach to educat- 
ing the handicapped. Unfortunately, if understandably, the 
word itself is often used imprecisely. For example, the fol- 
lowing terms ai'^ used more or less synonymously with main- 
streaming; * 'normalization of the handicapped," "regular 
class placement," even ^'integration,*' Because mainstreaming 
is likened to so many things, it is difficult to know precisely 
just what the word means. 

In reflecting the diversity of the literature, a useful defini- 
tion should be as flexible and inclusive as possible. For this 
reason we define mainstreaming to be a program whereby 
handicapped children are placed in regular classrooms for all 
or part of the school day, with steps taken to see that their 
special needs ai'e satisfied within this arrangement. 

It is also important to identify the target group, the child* 
ren to be mainstreamed. In its broadest usage, mainstreaming 
applies to all the handicapped, whom Tumbuli defines as 
**blind or visually disabled, deaf or hard-of-hearing, physically 
disabled, emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, or those 
who have speech impediments, learning disabilities, or multi- 
ple handicaps,*' 

But it is the mentally retarded whose educational needs are 
currently receiving the most attention. This emphasis is par- 
ticularly appropriate, since **mental retardation,*' in contrast 
to, for example, ^^blindness," is a broad, flexible, and ambigu- 
ous term that may encompass a wide range of learning prob- 
lems and solutions. In this respect, retardation is typical of 
the diversity and complexity of educational difficulties the 
term ^^handicapped" may encompass. 

Accordingly, this report will emphasize the mentally re- 
tarded, though our discussion will attempt to be as compre- 
hensive as possible, in recognition of the fact that the very 
term mainstreaming is neither precise nor absolute. Further, 
the implications of mainstreaming for contemporary edu- 
cation can be properly understood only within the broad 
context of the current legal and educational status of the 
handicapped. 
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THE HANDICAPPED AND THE LAW 



Perhaps the principal impetus toward mains treaming has 
been the emergence of a legal mandate for better treatment 
of the handicapped. But the practical implications of this 
mandate for education are far from clear. 

To begin with, as Turnbull comments, ^There is no general 
agreement about the size of the target population— the num- 
ber of handicapped school-aged persons in the United States-^ 
except that it is large." He cites several conflicting estimates, 
one of which claims the number of retarded students is 
three times as large as^ another claims. Further, the authorities 
themselves apparently disagree on how to identify the rele- 
vant target group. In addition, as we shall see, the whole ques- 
tion of labeling the retarded is itself extremely controversial. 

But if the number of handicapped students of school age is 
uncertain, their status in education is not. Although most 
discussions of the rnerits of mainstreaming assume that if stu- 
dents are not placed in regular classes, they will be assigned to 
special education, Turnbull cites evidence suggesting that this 
is a misconception. For example, in 1969, the President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation found that 60 percent of 
the mentally retarded were not being educated at all. Indeed, 
as Turnbull glumly adds, ^^It is widely accepted that most 
handicapped children receive no educational services at all or 
only inappropriate services." 

In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that repre- 
^ sentatives of the handicapped have increasingly sought legal 
redress for the situation. Turnbull analyzes the most impor- 
tant issues in the legal debate over the education of the handi- 
capped. He notes that the Supreme Court's landmark 1954 
decision in the case of Brown v. Board of Education, which 
denied the legality of ^^separate but equal" educational sys- 
tems for black and white students, has, two decades later, 
been extended: 
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Although Brown v. Board of Education established the right 
to an equal educational opportunity, based upon Fourteenth 
Amendment grounds, it was not until Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
(hereinafter "PARC") and Mills v. Board of Education of the 
District of Columb* . {hereinafter **Mills") th?it Brown became 
meaningful for the developmen tally disabled. 

Turnbull describes these two cases in considerable detail. 

PARC was resolved by a consent decree (ruling agreed to by 
all parties and the court) resting on the following conclusions: 

• that all the mentally retarded can benefit, to some 
extent, from education and training 

• that the state has undertaken to pirovide free public 
education for all school age children including the 
retarded 

• that the state may not deny any retarded child access 
to a free public education and training program 

• that the state must place each such child in an appro- 
priate program, with regular class placement preferred 
to special class placement 

The decree further requires that the state locate and identify 
children who have been excluded from public schools and 
that it carefully evaluate and periodically reevaluate those 
children who are placed in special education programs. 

Mills addresses the question of placement, stipulating that 
before a child can be excluded from public education, he or 
she must be provided with an adequate alternative education 
and that placement outside the regular school system must be 
preceded by a constitutionally adequate prior hearing. 

These decisions have been extremely influential; Turnbull 
notes that **subseqLicnt cases have closely followed PARC 
and Mills in the arguments made, in both the form of the 
decision and the relief granted/' As Keogh and others note, 
the effect of these rulings has been a basic change in special 
education practices. 

There are, however, limitations to what the courts can ac- 
complish. As Turnbuli observes, *'court-initiated change is 
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likely to be more incremental^ marginal, hortatory and reac- 
tionary than legal and educational reformers might hope*" 
In addition, even this judicial involvement has not been com- 
^rehensive^ since ''no court has made a careful legal analysis 
^ 'hf the equal-protection issues as applied to the development 
^ *tally disabled pupil," State laws^ some enacted in response to 
litigation, also seem to be fostering change, though imple- 
mentation of such mandated change often tends to be slow 
and irregular. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 

VERSUS MA9NSTREAMIN6 



As Turnbull observes^ the worst educational problem for 
the handicapped is still the inadequacy or nonexistence of 
efforts to meet their special needs. Nevertheless^ most con- 
temporary discussions of the education of the handicapped 
seem to focus primarily on the debate over the relative merits 
of special education and mainstreaming. There is now con- 
siderable resistance to the idea that special education or any 
program based on treating handicapped students as different 
can be either effective or desirable. This seems particularly 
ironiCj since the original impetus for special education was 
the desire to provide an alternative— specialized educational 
services— for those ^students whose needs v^ere unique and 
could not be met in the regular classroom. 

The Problem of Labels 

Both the record of special education and its underlying 
rationale have increasingly come under hostile scrutiny. One 
of the chief objections has been to the idea of labeling 
children—as "retarded," for example. On the face of it, such 
a label can serve only a limited purpose; it implies that there 
is something "wrong" with a child in completely general 
termSj but does little to suggest what the child's needs are or 
how they can best be met. It further Implies that all labeled 
children— for example^ all the retarded— are essentially alike, 
v^ith common problems calling for a single method of treat- 
ment. However, as lano notes^ children who have in common 
a low intelligence quotient— the most popular method of 
measuring retardation— do not display common learning char- 
acteristics that distinguish them from other children. Nor are 
children v^ith low IQs so similar to each other and different 
from others that they require unique educational goals at the 
elementary level. 
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Labeling can have more directly adverse effects on stu- 
dents as welL For example, a label implying that a child is 
deficient may influence the way that child is identified by 
himself and others. In this way, the label becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, conditioning teacher expectations for the 
child and even distortin^r the child's own self-concept. 

The stigmatizing effect of the label of retardation is dou- 
bly ironic: As Burton Blatt notes in an interview reported by 
Jordan, the term retarded is not scientific and is little more 
than a metaphor, since, by refining the definition of the term, 
it is possible to "cure" far more people than by treatment. 

The attack on labeling has also come from another direc- 
tion. Perhaps because labels are themselves unscientific, they 
may be erroneously applied. For exar:ple, Bradfield and 
others emphasize the vagueness of labels, pointing out that 
"in many cases the special child becomes difficult to find in 
this modified environment and the labels that have been 
pinned on him tend to fade." Meyers states the case even 
more emphatically, claiming that most retarded persons are 
labeled as such only by the schools. Such labeling is often far 
from definitive since, as he notes, 

well over half of the school's EMRs [educable men'. Jly re- 
tarded] are, however, able-bodied children who have not been 
identified as different before school attendance, and who, 
upon leaving sc?iool, are not differentiated from the co- 
workers of eq^tivalent status and residence. 

As a result, he sarcastically comments, ''the milder E^^Rs are 
'chronic' only in the school years, and 'recover' upon leaving 
school/* 

Several writers point out that the very existence of a re- 
cord of a classification as "retarded" may be a permanent 
stigma On the child. In addition, the least severe degree of 
mental retardation^ "educable/' is also by far the most preva- 
lent, so the potential number of socially functional persons 
labeled by the schools as "retarded" is quite large. 

Methods of Classification 
If the theoretical and practical utility of labels is dubious, 
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tlie methods actually used in classification decisions are even 
more open to criticism. To begin witK, many children ul- 
timately classed as "retarded'* are referred by classroom 
teachers for testing. As Meyers notes, teachers may have an 
understandable tendency to seek special placement for dis- 
ruptive children, who cause the most problems in classrooms, 
rather than for retarded children, who may be far easier to 
manage than to teach. 

In addition, if a child can be tested and labeled, there is 
always the possibility of mislabeling. The chief measure of 
retardation is often the IQ score. Yet the culturalj social, 
racial, and even sexual biases of IQ tests have been suffi- 
ciently well documented to make their value in determining 
the course of a child's entire educational career questionable. 

Misclassifications may also occur for other reasons. Novotny 
suggests these reasons may include a combination of a read- 
ing problem and a low IQ, low socioeconomic status and 
poor School behavior, and problems in the interaction of the 
student with teachers, curricula, and materials, Keogh and 
her colleagues suggest that tests may be inappropriately se* 
lected or incompetently administered, adding thslt there is 
generally a lack of parental involvement in screening and 
placement decisions. 

These authors further comment that "the net effect of tra- 
ditional selection and placement practices was to work 
against pupils from ethnic minority and disadvantaged eco- 
nomic backgrounds,'* Both Kaufman and others and Sussman 
also allude to the fact that children from minority groups 
tend to be overrepresented in special classes, a fact that has, 
according to Kaufman and others, aroused considerable mi- 
nority group resentment against special education itself. Per- 
haps the case against labeling is best summarized by TurnbuU: 

School classification by testing has been criticized because 
classifications are too rigid, they serve almost no educational 
purpose^ they result in misclassifications^ they are racially dis- 
criminatory in motive or effect or both, they have an adverse 
effect on school success, they stigmatize, and they result in 
self-fulfilling and self-limited prophesies* 
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The Special Education Debate; Con 



There seem also to be serious questions about the value of 
special education itself. Gjessing notes that some research 
suggests that children with learning difficulties are unlikely to 
have more success in special than regular classes. Sussman, 
too> questions the efficacy of special education in improving 
the academic performance of the handicapped, noting that 
alternatives to special placement are often equally effective 
and even that "in some instances no special treatment has 
served equally welL*' 

According to the critics, special education is of no more 
value behaviorally than educationally* Orlando and Lynch, 
who point out that there is httle special in, the methods or 
materials used in special education, add that **one is hard 
pressed to see the special class as a training ground for chil- 
dren who must live in the mainstream of society on the com- 
pletion of their formal education." In addition, Taylor, who 
found no evidence of significant performance differences be- 
tween students in regular and special classes, did conclude 
that "special classes may lead, in the long run, to maladaptive 
behavior," 

Gampel and others describe an effort to determine v^hether 
a child's classroom behavior was determined primarily by IQ 
or placement history; 

The results of this investigation confirm. those obtained previ- 
ously which indicated that EMR children in segregated classes 
In a tniddlc-class suburban school system exhibit higher inci^ 
dences of hostile, aggressive behaviors than do integrated EMR 
children. An additional finding in the present study was that 
the latter group did not differ significantly from either low IQ 
nonEMR or inteliectuaJly average children on any of the three 
factors* 

Gampel offers several possible explanations for these findings. 
It may be that segregated EMRs are expected to act retarded 
(or, in the parlance of the children, "dumb") whereas integra- 
ted children are not, and those placed in each setting simply 
act to conform to those expectations. Another possibility is 
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thatj in integrated settings^ retarded children have models 
for normal behavior among their classmates and peer rein- 
forcement for acting appropriately ^ while students in special 
settings have neither- The third possible explanation^ that in- 
tegrated children are afraid to misbehave in new class settings 
especially for fear of being returned to special classes that 
evidence shows they dislike, is, in some ways, the most 
telling argument of alL 

Another line of reasoning that is used, perhaps unfairly, to 
criticize special education is to emphasize the way its func- 
tions have been abused- Turnbull comments that **special ed- 
ucation serves valued escape-hatch purposes, permitting 
schools to classify as handicapped the children considered un- 
desirable—the racial minorities, the disruptive, and the differ- 
ent," This is particularly serious, since **once a child is placed 
in a special education program^ there is little incentive to re- 
turn him to a normal program." 

The Special Education Debate; Pro 

Several of these criticisms actually focus on the potential 
for misuse, not the intrinsic value, of special education. ^ndeed^ 
it seems only fair to point out that insofar as the educational 
system has never had a genuine commitment to meeting the 
special -;v:eds of the handicapped, it could never havd had any 
real commitment to the successful implementation, of the 
concept of special education. Since special education has 
never really been given a chance to succeed, it can hardly be 
said to have "failed/' It may be true that special class place- 
ment, by removing handicapped children from visible pres- 
ence in the mainstream of education, does make it easier to 
neglect such children, but this, too, is an abuse, not a proper 
application of the principle of special education. 

Several writers defend special education on this b^sis, citing 
its failure as an argument for correcting abuses rathei: than 
dismantling the entire system. Ohrtman specifically claims 
that the reason special classes "too often do a poor job is be- 
cause of their abuse and misuse, not because of any weakness 
of the concept that led to their establishment/' He adds that 
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the failure of special education can also partially be explained 
as the result of excessive demands being placed on an emerging 
professional specialty. Cruickshank, too, points to the ways 
special education has been abused, particularly singling out 
for blame "administrators who force misplacement of children 
for their own convenience/' In this view, special education 
can become a dumping ground, a device for removing prob- 
lems from the regular classroom and freeing regular educa- 
tion from responsibility for attempting to find solutions 
for them. 

It is also important to recognize that special education 
originated because regular classes could not meet the needs of 
some students. Mainstreaming, which returns such students 
to the scenes of their original failures, surely requires, at best, 
careful implementation. As Cruickshank noteSj children who 
are retarded are, by the very definition of the term, less able 
to learn than normal children. In addition, long-standing evi- 
dence shows that they progress more slowly than their nor- 
mal peers, even with good teaching. 

Retarded children are considered likely to have lower rates 
of achievement; Cruickshank ponders the meaning of this pos- 
sibility for "the development of positive self-concept for the 
retarded child in a competitive class." Gjessing, too, alludes 
to the constant, possibly harmful pressure that may be placed 
on exceptional children in regular classrooms. 

There are other arguments advanced in support of special 
education. In Cruickshank's view, it is a basic fact that learn- 
ing-disabled students have special needs that simply cannot 
be met by regular classroom teachers as they are now trained. 
In addition, careful attention should be paid to the attitudes 
of normal students toward their retarded classmates^ the de- 
gree of tolerance children are apt to have for those different 
from themselves is a factor that ought to be considered in 
placing retarded children, Ohrtman even defends the prac- 
tice of thoughtful, responsible labeling, noting that "there 
are etiological considerations in dealing with the handicap- 
ped," that labels can be useful, and that '*to deny differences 
will not negate them when they really exist." 
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There is other, more specific evidence of the value of spe- 
cial education. Trippi, for example, comments that 

seme research has shown that mentally retailed children in 
the regular grades typically are less well-adjusted, have fewer 
friends, fewer after-school jobs, and fewer realistic goals than 
mentally retarded children who have been placed in special 
classes. 

These findings can be explained best by the assumption that 
"retarded children who have been in special classes have ex- 
perienced situations in which they have gained a sense of ac- 
complishment and greater feelings of self-confidence and 
social adequacy/' 

Schurr and others report on a study that found that stu- 
dent self-concept tended to increase with special class place- 
ment. Surprisingly, though, incrtfased academic achievement 
did not accompany this improvement in self-concept- In 
searching for an explanation of this finding, the authors 
speculate that as self-concept improves "a corresponding in- 
crease in achievement need not take place if academic learn- 
ing opportunities are ^t a low level, if the student does not 
engage in practice activities, or if he defines learning of aca- 
demic material as an inappropriate behavior." 

The Verdict 

Just as there are a variety of studies demonstrating the 
value of special education, so, too, there are, in about equal 
numbers, those proving that mainstreaming has enormous 
social and educational advantages. Novotny, however, con- 
cludes that "According to all the results noted, then/ main- 
streaming has yet to prove its inherent worth/* Perhaps the 
net results of all studies, the sum total of current knowledge 
concerning the relative merits of special education and main- 
streaming, is best summarized by Novotny's wry observation: 

Several educational setting comparative studies have been con- 
ducted. Their findings reveal both integration aiKl segregation 
are superior and of equal value. 
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THE MECHANICS OF MAINSTREAMING 



The controversy between regulsur and special classes has nearly 
obscured the fact that there are a wide variety of ways that 
integration can be accomplished. Rather than a single, simple 
model, there are major program differences in such areas as 
who is integi'ated, how long they are in the regular classroom, 
what educational system is involved, what teaching strategies 
are used, and what support systems are employed- 

Guerin and Szatlocky 

Despite differences in the way mainstreaming can be 
achieved, there are certain program attributes that seem to be 
essential to any effective effort to mainstream* Perhaps the 
key to successful mainstreaming is providing individualized 
instruction to meet the unique, persona] needs of each child. 
Reger implies that a first step in successful individualization 
is to reject labeling children according to ''gross diagnostic 
categories" and, instead, to concentrate on evaluating each 
childJs strengths and weaknesses in regard to specific educa- 
tional outcomes. In addition, Martin suggests that successful 
individualized instruction requires careful planning and 
continuous evaluation of each child's progress toward specific 
objectives, including emotional and social progress/ 

Focus on the Individual 

Mainstreaming and individualized instruction pose impor- 
tant organizational questions for schools* As Birch points out, 
"Mainstreaming means shifting from the class to the individ- 
ual as the basic unitaround which special education is planned^ 
organized, and conducted." As a result, it will be necessary to 
reassess the effectiveness of various types of organizational 
arrangements in meeting individual needs, lano, for example, 
argues against the conventional age grade system, calling 
for more flexible groupings with nongraded organization. 
All children, not just the retarded, would benefit from a 
reduced tendency to evaluate students against arbitrary 
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normative standards. 

lano also asserts that new educational approaches should 
be developed in recognition of the fact that the quality of a 
specific school environment may be far more educationally 
relevant to the child than any specific labels may be. He con- 
cludes, "If flexible procedures for placement, grouping, and 
programming of children were used in both general and spe- 
cial education, they would enhance each other and func- 
tion best in a coordinated manner," Budoff likewise empha- 
sizes the need to "find ways of determining the extent to 
which various types of school structures can be stretched to 
accommodate the great diversity of educational needs of its 
students," Like lano, Budoff concludes that nongraded open 
schools give teachers more ability to arrange individualized 
teaching programs, 

Budoff also raises another organizational question by sug- 
gesting that there may be some children who fall outside the 
range of those whose needs can best be met in the regular 
classroom. The question of how to determine whether or not 
a child can be successfully mainstreamed is a puzzling one. 
Turnbull makes the following suggestion; 

A decision on whether to mainstream should depend in part 
on the child's age and disability; in part on what other pro- 
grams are available in the schooJ system or outside it; in part 
on the availability of skilled resources— teachers and resource 
teachers— in the school program and outside it* 

In addition, Reynolds insists that *'a placement or instruc- 
tional decision must be made on the evidence of advantage 
for the individual and not on the difficulties associated with 
having the individual in the mainstream or another particular 
setting," Further, it is advisable to **displace a child to special 
settings only when it is necessary to control variables in his 
behalf in such a way that it is impossible in the more natural 
environment of his community/' 

The problem of whom to mainstream is closely related to 
several other questions, Novotny, for example, suggests five 
questions that should be answered before a school attempts 
to implement a mainstreaming program; 
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• How many students should be mainstreamed into a 
given school? 

• What is the most desirable ratio of regular to excep- 
tional students? 

• Where should the locus of control— the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for a child's or a program's success or * 
failure— be located? 

• Should integration be full- or part-time? 

• What are the best forms of individualization? 
Cruickshank ponders the question of optimal class size and 
suggests that smaller classes may be desirable for mainstream- 
ing. He also argues that the range of abilities in a class should 
be narrow enough so that the retarded child can have '*a 
genuine success experience,'* 

A Spectrum of Services 

Even as the debate between special education and main- 
streaming continues, it is becoming increasingly clear that, as 
Reynolds points out, the two-box theory of special educa- 
tion, in which children are placed either in special or regular 
classes, is both superficial and obsolete* Instead, discussion of 
the education of the handicapped should focus on ways to 
provide a variety of services, Reynolds notes that* by now, 
mainstreaming is "the single most conspicuous trend in'the 
field of special education/* But he describes a complete sys- 
tem of education for the handicapped as follows; 

a broad contmuum or cascade of instructional and administra- 
tive arrangements that ranges from regular class placements; to 
regular placements with consultation, or resource teacher or 
itinerant teacher help; to part-time special classes, full-time 
special classes, local day schools, regional centers, residential 
schools, and hospitals. 

The most pertinent educational question then becomes not 
which type of education is "better," but rather where the 
specific needs of each individual child can best be served, 

Guerin and Szatlocky list four different models for achiev- 
ing integration; 
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• Programiueci partiaJ integration, where aJl retarded students 
are based in special classes and programmed into regular classes 
for specific blocks of time. 

• Total intfcgration, where a!i retarded students are in regular 
classes all day, with three retarded students in each of 
three classes; speciaJ education funds can be used to pay for 
reduced class size and increased supplementary aid. 

• Integration using a Jeaming resource center, with all retarded 
students assigned to regular classes; special teachers in learning 
resource centers would see retarded pupils one or two hours a 
day alone or in small groups. 

• An arrangement similar to the resource center, but with special 
teachers who are itinerant and meet children in learning disa* 
bility groups. 

In discussing the four types of programSj the authors note 
that, "while programmed partial integration was the method 
most frequently employed, it offered the retarded student 
the least amount of integration and regular and special 
teacher support." They point out that teachers seem to have 
the most normal expectations for fully integrated students^ 
whom they usually regard as class members rather than 
visitors. 

The Resource Room 

It is clcar^ then^ that '*mainstrcaming" covers a wide range 
of programs. One promising approach to meeting the unique 
needs of the special child within the regular classroom is a 
supplementary resource program* Any such program is based 
on the fact that the original impetus for special education 
was the inability of the handicapped to get along, without 
help, in regular classes. Thus the aim of a resource program is 
to attempt to offer the services of special education to handi* 
capped children on a part-time basis, allowing them to spend 
the balance of their time in regular classrooms* This approach, 
at least in theory, can have several advantages, including 
those Hammill lists: 

• The child can be given special heJp, yet remains integrated. 

• The child can be given a total remedial program, planned by 
the resource teacher but implemented In conjunction with the 
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tegular teacher, 

* Resource programs are Jess expensive than special education, 

* Resource programs have a greater multiplier effect than do 
special education programs, 

* The resource room teacher can be part of the school^ not an 
outsider, 

* Children can avoid some of the stigma of labels and segregation, 

* Scheduling can be nexible, with the resource room used only 
as needed, 

* The time lapse between referral and placement can be elimi- 
nated, 

* Special settings can be devoted to the truly handicapped. 

Resource room programs can^ as Jenkins and Mayhall note^ 
vary in several ways, Some^ for example^ offer the child di* 
rect service^ with special teaching done outside the regular 
classroom; others are indirect^ with the resource teacher serv- 
ing as a consultant to the regular teacher. In addition, pro- 
grams may be oriented toward the teaching of specific skills 
or more general types of abilities* The orientation of a pro- 
gram may be diagnostic or prescriptive, and the resource 
teacher may be resident or itinerant. 

Flexible resource programs can offer a variety of services* 
Sabatino suggests that a program offer evaluation and plan- 
ning for each child, based on consult^.tion among teachers^ 
coordinators^ and psychologists. The resource room teacher 
may teach and evaluate children, offer help to teachers, ob- 
serve classrooms, confer with teachers and parents, and act to 
facilitate full-time integration. In fact^ when the resource 
teacher is a part of a school's staff, the services of such a 
teacher may also be available to students who need help but 
would not ordinai*ily be considered eligible for the services of 
special education* 

Despite this wave of enthusiasm^ several writers express 
doubts about the universal mility of the resource concept* 
Shaw and Shaw, for example, suggest that most resource 
room programs are deficient in at least two ways; they 
remove the child from the regular class for part of the day, 
and they aim to provide direct services to the child* Both 
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practices encourage abrogation of teacher responsibility, 
since it is **someone else*'— the resource teacher— who is actu- 
ally providing the special services. Padovcr further notes that 
such programs tend to ease institutional guilt, by making fail- 
ure the fault of the child rather than the school. 

Padover describes a program that confronts these problems, 
using a Diagnostic Prescriptive; Teacher {DPT)^ "a school 
based specialist in educational diagnosis and planning for 
those children perceived as presenting problems in learning 
and/or behavior." The job of such a teacher is to provide in- 
direct service by offering regular teachers specific information 
about what motivates a child and what sort of educational 
environment is best suited for that child. ^The diagnostic 
teacher^ by working with and observing both the child and 
the regular classroom teacher, develops successful educational 
strategies for each referred child and the teacher." In this 
way, the special skill and expertise of the DPT is utilized 
without directly infringing on the instructional prerogatives 
of the regular teacher. 

Two key questions to ask about any resource program are 
where it assigns ultimate instructional responsibility and how 
much expertise it requires of the' regular class teacher. The 
disadvantages of direct service programs^ requiring no special 
teacher expertise, have been noted earlier. Where responsibility 
is shared and the resource teacher functions primarily as a 
consultant {as with the DPT)^ the regular teacher may not 
need special diagnostic skills^ but must have the ability to 
implement individualized programs. With this^ as with any ar- 
rangementj it is crucial that instructional responsibility be 
clearly delineated. 

Yet another approach is to make serving the handicapped 
entirely the job of the regular class teacher. This method will 
certainly require additional teacher training, but its advantages 
can be considerable. Well-trained teachers can provide more 
effective instruction to both handicapped and normal 
students. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 



One important, easily neglected aspect of training teachers 
for mainstreaming is the need to change not only levels of 
skill and expertise, but ^Iso attitudes. Martin mentions the 
need to understand the real but irrational reasons teachers 
may have for resisting mainstreaming. He points out that 
there is a need for massive efforts to work with regular teach- 
ers, not only to "instruct them in the pedagogy of special 
education, but to share in their feelings, to understand their 
fears, to provide them with assistance and materials, and, in 
short, to assure their success.'* He further points out that, 
until now, there has not been enough teacher training to keep 
pace with the mainstreaming effort and that, when there is 
such training, it is likely to "be rationalistic and skill-oriented 
and fail to respond to the feeling and attitude issues." ^ 

Birch lists several potential mainstreaming problems that 
may be of special concern to teachers, including how main- 
streamed students will behave in the classroom and interact 
with regular students, how to organize instruction, and how 
to cope with the emotional and physical problems of the 
handicapped. In addition, teachers may be concerned about 
the adequacy of their preparation, the lack of support serv- 
ices, teacher liability, parental hostility, and even grading* 
More generally, teachers may see mainstreaming itself as a 
threat, a perception that will certainly not be altered by the 
pressures of parental or administrative demands. 

More specific skills training is also important in preparing 
teachers to educate the handicapped* The goal of such 
training should be to give teachers the knowledge and skills 
they need to implement mdividualized instructional programs 
for all their students* Since changes need to be made immedi- 
ately, most teacher training will have to be inservice, so that 
teachers who are already working can be trained. 
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Glass and Meckler describe one inservice training program 
in some detail. It consisted of an intensive summer workshop 
designed to equip teachers with the diagnostic, remedial, and 
behavior management skills relevant to mainstreaming. These 
skills included increased abilities to instruct the mildly handi- 
capped in the regular classroom, to modify use of teacher 
authority, to encourage greater student responsibility in 
school matters (such as helping other students), and to facili- 
tate increased student-teacher dialogue. This program was ap- 
parently successful in giving teachers increased abilities and 
greater self-confidence. The authors reached at least two 
primar*' conclusions from the progr^im: 

^ ip^^ufic skills relative to the instruction of mildly handicapped 
children can be isolated and taught to elementary^ teachers in a 
relatively sliort period of time; 

Functional preparation with its emphasis on developing and 
practicing specific skills in an i : ion oriented setting may be a 
more productive approach to educating elementary teachers in 
special education techniques than traditional university 
courses, which tend to remain at an abstract level. 
Superficially, it might appear that the administrator, who 
is not directly involved in instruction, is scarcely affected by 
mainst reaming. In fact^ though, this is far from the truth; as 
Budoff comments, "integration, by whatever set of options, 
is an administrative or organizational solution/' In main- 
streaming, regular schools accept a responsibility for the 
handicapped that is primarily administrative; they must pro- 
vide services to handicapped students without resorting to 
the administrative expedient of removing them to special set- 
tings. In addition, it is absolutely crucial to the success of 
mainstreaming efforts that administrators, particularly prin* 
cipals, provide support and leadership. Klinger, for example, 
points out that "without the total, active support of school 
administrators {e.g., principals and supervisors), the progress 
made by cooperating classroom teachers was painfully slow 
and narrow in scope." Birch takes a similar view; 

Principals were viewed as the chief field representatives of the 
mainstreaming concept. Without principals in that role on a 
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contin jing basis^ mainstreaming could be expected to have a 
difficult time. 

These writers are by no means unique in emphasizing the cru- 
cial role of administrators in the mainstreaming effort. 

There are other, more general ways administrators can help 
with mainstreaming. Kraft emphasizes the need for adminis- 
trators to set the proper tone for mainstreaming by helping 
teachers understand "that the major challenge of education is 
coping with children, not getting subject matter through their 
heads." ^nd Brown lists several questions the administrator 
should ponder in planning a mainstreaming effort: 

• How does ^ program relate to possible legal problems regarding 
the education of exceptional children? 

• Will current state funding procedures provide support? 

• Is the program likely to elicit community support? 

• Can it be staffed adequately? 

• Does the program facilitate faculty growth? 

• Can it be implemented ?'*rcessfully in a specific situation? 

Questions of funding are particularly important in main- 
streaming. As TurnbuII notes^ it is more expensive to educate 
a handicapped than a normal child, though this has been held 
to be an inadequate reason for denying the handicapped ap- 
propriate educational services. In some cases, special educa- 
tion has been implemented in ways that provide a financial 
incentive for its perpetuation and extension. As Kraft notes, 
**more and more states are subsidizing special education to 
the point where it more than pays for itself/' 

Funding can also influence how children are labelled; 
Kaufman and others note that there are two ways to allocate 
money for mainstreaming— according to the total number of 
students in a system or the number of handicapped students. 
Needless to say, this provides a financial incentive for labeling 
students as ^^handicapped," A number of writers seem to 
agree, though, that mainstreaming, at least in certain forms, 
is less expensive than special education. 
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CONCLUSION 



In a sense, the controversy that surrounds mainstreaming is 
both puzzling and unproductive* Despite all the attention 
paid to the debate over the comparative merits of special 
education and mainstreaming, the issue is actually just one 
aspect of the larger problem of how to educate the handicap- 
ped* The fact that there is, as yet, no clear answer to the 
question— no definitive decision as to which approach is "bet- 
ter's—suggests that each has its uses, that a really effective 
educational system would combine the best attributes of 
both. 

It is important to recognize, finally, that mainstreaming is 
just another label and, as such, may obscure more than it re- 
veals. Just as the mere use of a simplistic label like "retarded" 
may not have much practical value, neither will careless en- 
dorsements of "mainstreaming" if they imply the value of 
one specific approach to educating the handicapped in pref- 
erence to all others* 

It is not enough simply to say a child is "retarded"; the 
label is useful only if it facilitates the discovery of the spe- 
cific needs of the child and of ways to meet them* Similarly, 
it is insufficient simply to assert that "handicapped children 
should be educated in regular classrooms." What is needed is 
a commitment by educators to organize an educational sys- 
tem sufficiently broad and flexible that it can provide all its 
children with the educational services most appropriate to 
their needs* 
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